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6:00-10:30 
6:00-Midnight Sat. 


Location Catering 











A charming 19th Century Townhouse serving 
superb continental cuisine in contemporary informal elegance. 
Offering a variety of fresh seafood specials daily, 
St. Botolph is open for both lunch & dinner. 


Adjacent to Prudential Center behind the Colonnade Hotel 
For Reservations: 266-3030 
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(for lunch only) French cuisine. 
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WURZBURGER HOFBRAU. ONCE YOU 
HAD TO LIVE IN A CASTLE TO DRINK IT. 


Back in 1643, Wurzburger Hofbrau wasn't for Every- man Law of Purity. Shipped from Germany in immense, 
man. You had to be a Nobleman to drink it. air-tight, insulated barrels to protect it from heat and 

But fortunately, thesedays, youdon'thavetoliveina oxidation. And bottled here in special, light-resistant 
castle or be a German Prince to enjoy Wiirzburger. In fact, bottles to keep its flavor smooth and delicious until the 
you don't even have to be German. moment it’s enjoyed. 








Because after 337 years, authentic ) So even though Wurzburger Hofbrau 
Wirzburger Hofbrau has finally arrived in is no longer brewed exclusively for the 
America. Brewed the traditional German nobility, it remains the one beer created 
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VEGETABLE MATTERS 


Q report on 


by Billy Pope 


ay is a strange, somewhat unpredictable, month of 
transition for produce. With the fall harvest long 


past and its remainders fading fast, spring offers 
the excitement of a new season — and the frustration that 
very little is ready for the trip to market. At least such is the 
case in New England where, because of our short growing 
season, we import fruit and vegetables throughout most of 
the year. 

The ’79-’80 Mexico deal is ending. During the winter, 
Mexico is the source of most of our vegetables, but now Flor- 
ida is taking over as our major supplier. As the season pro- 
gresses, the harvest moves up the coast — through the Caro- 
linas, to the big fields and orchards of New Jersey, and then 
on to the Connecticut Valley and our own region. Generally 
— and this is especially true of fruit — the farther produce 
has to travel, the less flavor it will have and the more ex- 
pensive it’s going to be at its destination. This is because 
growers have to pick the stuff while it’s still green to make 
sure it doesn’t turn to mush by the time it hits market, and 


because transportation and middlemen’s costs are soaring. 
Unfortunately, too, the home market where things are 
grown snatches up the ripest, most flavorful produce. 
This report is about what’s moving out of season, what’s 
coming in and where it’s coming from, how the quality is 
holding up, and what to expect regarding prices. Monitor- 
ing the flow and availability of fruit and vegetables is a risky 
undertaking. They’re affected by late frosts, floods, and 
droughts, not to mention corporate wheelings and dealings. 
Nevertheless, I’ve tried to piece together the general out- 
look. This is going to be a whirlwind tour, so hang on. 


Fruit 
As you well know, most apples and pears are harvested in 
the fall — that makes them about five or six months old by 
now. Bruises are beginning to show up, and most of the fruit 
is soft and mealy, owing to general deterioration. By now, 
most US apples are what is called ‘‘controlled atmosphere” 
Continued on page 10 
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by Sheryl Julian 

he spring lamb available to us 

have been raised in “‘hot 

houses”’ and milk fed, to make 
their flavor extremely delicate. They 
are small (legs weigh only six or seven 
pounds) and the lean is a very pale 
color. Whether or not it says “genuine 
spring lamb” (a USDA grade) on the 
meat’s package, most of what’s sold 
this season is tender and succulent. 
For the people who prefer spring 
lamb’s distinctive flavor, these two 


recipes offer a presentation worthy of 


the meat’s high price. 


Boned leg of lamb 
with spinach stuffing 
Serves eight to 10 

Ask the butcher to bone and butter- 
fly your leg of lamb. Have on hand at 
home an eight-inch trussing or 
upholstery needle and some white 
butchers’ twine for sewing the meat 
around the stuffing. 

7-to-8-pound whole 
boned and butterflied; 

10-ounce package fresh spinach; 

4 tablespoons butter; 

1 medium onion, finely chopped; 

2 eggs, beaten; 

6 slices white bread (including 
crusts), made into breadcrumbs; 

Salt and freshly ground black 
pepper, to taste; 

pound baked 

chopped; 

2 cloves garlic, cut into slivers; 

1 teaspoon flour. 
To cook the lamb: 

2 carrots, sliced; 

2 stalks celery, sliced; 


leg of lamb, 


ham, finely 


onions, sliced; 
cups dry white wine; 
cups well-flavored stock; 


2 
l 
2 
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2 teaspoons arrowroot mixed to a 
paste with 2 tablespoons cold water; 
Bunch of watercress (for garnish). 


Leave the meat open on the counter, 
boned side up, to warm slightly while 
you prepare the stuffing. 

Remove the stems of the spinach, 
wash the leaves well, and put them 
(still wet from washing) into a 
saucepan. Cook the spinach, covered, 
over a medium heat just until the 
leaves wilt; drain them into a colander 
and rinse them with cold water until 
they are cool enough to handle. 
Squeeze handfuls of the leaves to re- 
move the water, chop them finely, and 
pile them all into a bowl. 

Preheat your oven to 400 degrees. 

Melt two tablespoons of the butter 
in a small saucepan, add the chopped 
onion, and cook it over a medium heat 
for two minutes or until it is soft. Next, 
add the eggs, breadcrumbs, salt, 
pepper, and chopped ham to the spin- 
ach mixture, stirring well to combine 
them thoroughly. 

Sprinkle the opened lamb with salt 
and pepper; then press the stuffing 
mixture in an even layer over the meat. 
(Notice that the boned leg is shaped 
like a butterfly two wings with a 
small thin strip between them.) 
Thread your trussing or upholstery 
needle with butchers’ twine and sew 
the edges of the wings together, tuck- 
ing in the thin strip, so the spinach 
mixture is enclosed. Rethread the 
needle as necessary to seal all the 
openings. The sewn leg should look 
exactly like a leg of lamb without the 
shank. 

Implant the garlic slivers in the fat 
side of the lamb, rub the whole side 


Eric A. R oth 


Lamb chops in pastry 


with the remaining two tablespoons of 
butter, and then rub in the flour. 
Sprinkle this with salt and pepper and 
set the leg, buttered side up, atop the 
carrots, celery, and onions in a large 
roasting pan. Pour the white wine 
around the meat and roast it in the 
oven, basting occasionally. Medium- 
rare meat will take two hours and 15 
minutes; pink meat will take two hours 
and 45 minutes; well-done meat will 
take three hours and 15 minutes. On a 
meat thermometer, medium rare is 
read at 140 degrees, pink at 150, and 
well-done at 165. 

Transfer the cooked meat to a warm 
platter and leave it to rest for 15 
minutes. Pour the stock into the roast- 
ing pan and set it on a burner. Bring 
the liquid to a boil, scraping the sides 
of the pan as it cooks to dissolve all the 








juices. 

Strain this into a saucepan and skim 
the fat from the surface. Taste for 
seasoning, add salt 
necessary, and return it to boiling. 
Whisk in the arrowroot paste; when 
the sauce thickens, remove it from the 
heat. 

Garnish the lamb with the water- 
cress and carve the leg into slices 
(watch for the strings on the bottom — 
you can pull them away only after 
carving). Moisten each slice with just a 
spoonful of sauce, and serve. 


Cotelettes d’agneau en cuirasse 
(Lamb chops in pastry) 
Serves four 

En cuirasse means 
in ccoking refers to dishes wrapped in 
pastry. These lamb chops make a 


‘ 


‘in armor,”’ and 


and pepper if 


beautiful presentation and can be as- 
sembled half a day in advance. When I 
went to cooking school, this dish — 


made with the more complicated puff 


pastry — was frequently given as the 
final exam, although it is not at all dif- 
ficult to make. 


8 rib lamb chops; 

1 tablespoon oil; 

1 batch pastry, for wrapping (see 
below); 

1 egg, beaten (for the glaze); 

2 slices boiled ham. 
For the d’uxelles: 

2 tablespoons butter; 

1 small onion, very finely chopped; 

1 box (12 ounces) mushrooms, very 
finely chopped; 

Salt and freshly ground black 
pepper, to taste; 


1 small clove garlic, crushed; 

1 tablespoon freshly chopped 
parsley; 

Bunch of parsley (for garnish). 


Trim the fat from the ends of the 
chops to expose one inch of bone. Set 
the chops aside to warm slightly. 

To prepare the d’uxelles, heat the 
butter in a skillet and cook the 
chopped onion for two minutes or un- 
til it is soft. Add the chopped mush- 
rooms (with salt and pepper to taste) 
and stir them over a low heat until 
they release their juices. Then turn up 
the heat and cook them, stirring, until 
all the excess juice evaporates from the 
pan. Be sure this mixture is complete- 
ly dry before you proceed. 

Take the d uxelles from the heat and 

Continued on page 8 
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We don’t have to say anything about our 
restaurant — our food says it all. 


Villa Francesca 


(closed Sunday) 


& 
Francesca’s 


(closed Monday) 
1979 ‘‘Boston’s Best Italian Restaurant”’ 


147 & 150 Richmond St. Lunch - Fri-Sat 12-3 
Boston Sun - 1 pm-10:30 pm 
367-2948/523-8826 Mon-Thurs. - 5:00-11:00 





The Black Re 


160 State Street * Boston, Mass. 523-8486 
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Mother Sweeney’s Sunday Buffet 
10:30-3:00 p.m. 





All you can eat $3.95 











Juices: grapefruit, tomato and orange 
Eggs: with bacon, sausage and ham ... 
toast, bagels, muffins, bread and cheese 

Beef a la Deutsch with rice pilaf 


Cold Cuts: turkey, corned beef, roast beef 
Spinach and Garden Salads 
Relish tray 


Guinness, Harp, Bass on tap 


LIVE IRISH ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT 
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Continued from page 7 

stir in the garlic and chopped parsley. 
Spread the d’uxelles on a plate and al- 
low it to cool completely. Wipe out the 
skillet. 

Heat the oil in the skillet and saute 
the lamb chops over the highest heat 
just long enough to brown both sides; 
they should not cook through at this 
point. Remove the chops from the 
skillet and leave them to cool. 

Roll out the pastry on a lightly 
floured board to a 20-by-10-inch 
rectangle. Cut a two-inch strip of 
dough from the short side and set it 
aside; trim the other edges so they are 
straight. Slice the pastry in half 
lengthwise and then across three 
times, to make eight rectangles. Brush 
the edges of each one with egg glaze. 

Cut each slice of ham into fourths. 

Assemble the individual chops as 
follows. Put a square of ham near one 
corner of a rectangle of dough. Spread 
one-eighth of the d’uxelles over the 
ham. Set a chop on top of this, with the 
exposed tip of bone extending out over 
the corner. Sprinkle the chop with salt 
and pepper. Wrap the other three 
corners of pastry over the chop and flip 
it over onto an ungreased baking sheet. 

Assemble the remaining lamb chops, 
d’uxelles, and ham in the same way. 

To decorate the chops: brush the 
tops with egg glaze. Use a small (half- 
inch) fluted or plain cutter to stamp 
out 32 rounds from the remaining strip 
of pastry dough. Arrange four rounds, 
in a crescent shape on top of each chop, 
brushing each with glaze as you work. 
Brush the tops again with glaze and 
refrigerate the tray of chops for at least 
30 minutes or as long as six hours. 

Preheat the oven to 425 degrees. 

Bake the chops for 20 to 25 minutes 
or until the pastry is browned, brush- 
ing them with glaze once again half- 
way through cooking. Arrange the 
chops on a platter and garnish them 
with the parsley; serve at once. 


Pastry for wrapping: 

The idea of using cream cheese to 
make an ordinary dough flakier is an 
old one, but the following method of 
blending these fats in a mixer was 
shown to me recently by a young cook. 
Use the flat whip if you have a heavy- 
duty mixer. 

Beat one eight-ounce package of 
cream cheese and one cup of room- 
temperature butter in an electric 
mixer. Add to this two cups plus two 
tablespoons all-purpose flour and a 
large pinch of salt; beat it at low speed 
until the ingredients form a rough ball. 
Turn the dough out onto a lightly 
floured board and knead it well, until 
it is smooth. Shape the dough into a 
flat square cake and wrap it in a plastic 
bag; refrigerate it for 15 minutes be- 
fore using. oO 








Best of Boston 


Outdoor Dining 1979 


147 Huron Avenue Cambridge 


Fine European Cuisine 


(617) 864-6670 
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- featuring 
fresh Pasta and fresh pastries 
made on premises 
- fresh fish specialties 


Lunch - Tues.-Fri. 12:00-2:00 
Dinner - Tues.-Sat. 6:00-10:00 
Closed Sunday & Monday 








Continued from page 5 
(CA) apples, that is, ones that were plac- 
ed in cold storage as soon as they were 
picked, to “sleep” at 31 degrees Fah- 
renheit. Currently, Granny Smiths are 
the tastiest option since their harvest 
is now underway in the southern hemi- 
sphere. But until around Memorial 
Day, when the New Zealand and Aus- 
tralian deals get in motion, most of the 
Grannys will be coming out of South 
Africa and Chile — so if you have a 
political conscience, you should def- 
initely check before buying. 
Cantaloupes, honeydews, and 
mangoes are coming out of Mexico. 
The quality and flavor are fair. Hav- 
ing to travel this far through all the 
handlers and middlemen, the fruit will 
remain expensive even when the 
supply peaks. Pick out “loupes and 
‘dews by feel, making sure there are no 
soft spots. Set them out for a few days, 
and when you can’t stand it any 
longer, check ripeness by feeling them 
again. Smell the ’loupes and look for 
their skin stripes to lose some of their 


green. Shake melons as a final check; if 


you hear a rattle or slosh, the fruit is 
ready. Buy mangoes on the basis of 
color, but don’t eat them until they’re 
very soft. 

Papayas are available twelve 
months a year because they’re flown in 


from Hawaii. However, 
heavy rains in the early spring there, 
this fruit is only sporadically available 
and is quite expensive. Pineapples 
weren’t as seriously affected by the 
rains. Hawaiian pineapple is def- 
initely the sweetest available, though 
Dole has expanded its plantations 
down to Honduras and Mexico. The 
banana supply and this fruit’s price 
have been fluctuating lately. Raised 
plantation-style by multinational cor- 
porations — such as Castle and Cook 
(Dole), Del Monte, and Standard 
Brands, formerly United Fruit (Chi- 
quita) — this fruit has a price that is 
determined by variables other than 
supply and demand. 

The best buys on citrus are Valen- 


cia oranges and red grapefruit out of 


the Indian River orchards of Florida. 
The citrus season has already 
peaked and will be ending by summer, 
but until then, the fruit will be sweet 
and available. Also, California navels 
will be around for those who like these 
thick-skinned, heavy-on-appearance 
oranges. Me, I prefer thin-skinned, 
hard-to-peel, less-than-beautiful juice 
oranges. 

The soft fruit you see around town — 
peaches, plums, grapes, and nectar- 
ines — come from Chile. For political, 
moral, or any other reasons you want, 


because of 


you can wait for another month, until 
the California early harvest begins. 


Vegetables 

Harvest of most of the greens — 
kale, collards, spinach, romaine, 
parsley, chicory, and escarole — is 
moving up the coast to the New Jersey 
fields. Garden State growers are able 
to hit the market with high-quality 
produce three-to-four weeks earlier 
than anyone else in the Northeast. Be- 
sides greens, they send us bunch rad- 
ishes, scallions, and early straw- 
berries. Quality is good and prices 
should stay reasonable. 

Out of California, we get carrots, 
which will continue in fairly good 
supply, at fairly good prices, until the 
Canadian season comes in; then prices 
will drop. Broccoli comes in almost all 
year, and though its price sometimes 
can really jump around, the supply 
and quality look good and prices 
should hold relatively stable for now. 
The increasingly popular artichoke 
should continue a strong run through 
May. As with many early spring vege- 
tables, the price dropped once we 
passed Easter. The rough, dark- 
skinned Hass avocado is just begin- 
ning to hit the market. Though New 
Englanders are used to the variety with 

Continued on page 12 
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‘Ike Sewell’s Original Chicago Pizzeria! 
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Continued from page 10 
thin, green skins, from Florida, the 
Hass is a better, more full-bodied fruit. 
Of course, coming from California, it’s 
also more expensive. For best eating, 
wait until its dark-purplish skin has 
turned nearly black, and then spice the 
flesh with a squeeze of lime. If you’re 
too eager to wait long, put the avocado 
in a dark, dry place (such as in a sack 
of flour), wait a day, and presto. 
Florida is still a major produce- 
supplier in May. Tomatoes come from 
the peninsula until summer, when the 
California crop kicks in. But neither 


state supplies us with a decent fruit. 
Most of the flavor has been bred out to 
give the public a uniformly pretty, not- 
so-bruisable, thick-skinned product. 
Then, growers pick tomatoes green be- 
fore the natural sweetness has a chance 
to develop, and gas them to change 
their color on the way to market. Un- 
fortunately, they will continue to get 
away with this little trick until the 
public begins to demand flavor over 
appearance. As of now, Americans still 
eat with their eyes first. You may want 
to hold out until our local farmers be- 
gin their trek to market in July. 





150 years after Peter Ballantine brewed his first ale, 
we've struck gold again. With America’s first super pre- 
mium ale. We call it Brewer's Gold. It's lusty and full- 
bodied, like the imports. But with a golden amber taste 
of its own. An ale man’s ale, like no other. Because 


there is no other super premium ale. 


On Peter Ballantine's 150th anniversary, we invite 


you to lift your spirits. And ours. 


BREWER’S 


A super premium ale by Ballantine GOLD 


P Ballantine, Cranston, R 





Peppers are coming to us from 
northern Florida and Georgia, as are 
cucumbers, which we just stopped re- 
ceiving from Mexico. The price change 
should be fairly negligible. Harvests of 
zucchini and yellow, crook-neck 
squash have also begun their march 
up the coast. Watch out here: since 
squash matures very fast, during some 
weeks we will be inundated and the 
price will be quite good; then sud- 
denly the supply will drop and prices 
will head for the heavens as we switch 
over to another growing region; then 
just as quickly, there will be another 
turn-around. So if you don’t like the 
price and condition, just wait until 
your next shopping day. The picking of 
corn has started in Florida, but until 
Memorial Day, when supermarkets 
usually do a big display, prices will be 
on the high side. 

As the storage crop of brown-skinned 
Maine potatoes runs out, we will 
switch to red potatoes from California 
and Florida. The Idaho deal is far in 
the future. Cabbage is still a best buy 
at the market. Even before our re- 
gional growers get their crops _har- 
vested, supplies will hold up strong, 
coming in from both Florida and the 
‘Winter Garden” of Texas. The only 
problem is that it doesn’t take long to 
exhaust your imagination when pre- 
paring cabbage. 

Closer to home, the high-quality 
yellow onion from New York is wind- 
ing down its season, and until the 
Texas crop hits the market good and 
strong, the price is going to stay up 
there. Native asparagus from the 
Connecticut River Valley is replacing 
the California variety, but prices prob- 
ably won’t drop that much. Watch for 
fiddleheads, a tasty fern-like sprout 
picked from marshes and river banks; 
it comes in with the native asparagus 
on trucks from the western part of the 
state. Be on your toes or you'll miss 
this short season. Rhubarb, another 
sign that the New England spring 
growing season has started, is on its 
way. 

This should take care of us for the 
month of May, assuming the floods 
don’t come, and acid rain doesn’t in- 
tensify. But if you need something to 
anticipate, think about what’s around 
the corner — peaches, cherries, plums, 
apricots, blueberries. These soft fruits 
and berries may not be all that great 
the first days of their season, but, well, 
seeing road signs is sometimes as ex- 
citing as arriving at the destination. 

(The author wishes to acknowledge 
helpful discussions with Arthur No- 
velline of Bay State Produce and Leo- 
nard Dankner of New England Food 
Co-op in connection with the prepara- 
tion of this report.) O 
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The New Traditionalists gather for Championship Backgammon 
sponsored by Black & White Scotch. 


1. Paul Magriel, 1978 World Backgammon Champion, bearing 
off while opponent still has man on the bar! 2. Our lovable 
robot “Scottie” is programmed to do more than play Backgam- 
mon...his pranks were the talk of the tournament! Here he 
is with Jan Rudas. 3. Herb Roman enjoying his 2 favorite 
pastimes — Backgammon and Black & White. 4. Chemical Plant 
Manager James Opre brushes up on rules before game. 
5. Laurie Arnold makes the most of her 5-minute break— 
watching others play and sipping Black & White. 6. Renowned 
world event winner Joe Dwek always plays a fierce game that 

















attracts an audience. 7. No wonder Jan Goldberg is smiling... 
she has just rolled her 5th set of doubles! 8. Lord Rennell of 
Rodd, a leading Backgammon player of Great Britain, coming 
out ahead so far! 9. Ms. Demerdjian playing an offensive 
game—and with great success! 10. W. McClintock keeps score 
while opponent sets up for the next one. 11. Buddy Berke of 
Gammon magazine (center) with Peggy Sandvig and Chuck 
Papazian. 12. Mike Teilman, Publicist, unwinding after 
game with Black & White and friends. 


Black & White Scotch. The New Tradition. anf, 


IMPORTED BLACK & WHITE ® BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF, © 1979 HEUBLEIN, INC.. HARTFORD, CONN 
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fast food tins for distance rumners 


by Kim Hays 


supplement for distance runners.’ . 

check or money orders.” ‘‘Now, relief for painful 
leg cramps and muscle fatigues .... Pro Form M is a 
dietary supplement containing Vitamin E, calcium, mag- 
nesium, and potassium .... Special introductory price.” 
“Go the distance fueled by Ski Queen Gjetost, Norway’s rich- 
tasting golden brown cheese, so high in energy... .”’ 

Such ads tucked away on the back pages of runners’ 
magazines are symptoms of the diet dilemma confronting 
people who run. In addition to mail-order products, the 
question of how to eat and run has spawned a number of 
books and articles, even a Runner’s Cookbook. Most of this 
information is aimed at distance runners, not at two-mile-a- 
day joggers, who are usually more concerned about cutting 
their food intake than about supplementing it. 

A 170-pound man jogging one-and-a-half miles in 16 
minutes burns only 175 calories — not enough to melt away 
two tablespoons of peanut butter. Distance runners burn up 
only 100 calories per mile, but they cover a lot more miles. 
In Bill Rodgers’s case, it’s as many as 18 per day — that’s 
1800 calories burned, plus water loss and the loss of some 
minerals through sweating. And distance running puts 
other, more subtle strains on his system. Should he eat 
special foods to balance these effects? 

Dr. Richard Cotton of the Boston Evening Medical 
Center’s Runners’ Clinic jokes that there are probably “as 
many orthopedic devices and dietary aids advertised in the 
back pages of Runner’s World as there are marital aids 
displayed in the back of Penthouse.” Cotton is a podiatrist, 
not a nutritionist, but in the course of treating runners’ legs 
and feet he has come to some conclusions about their 
stomachs. 

‘‘Most serious runners know their own dietary needs 
better than anyone else,’’ he says. ‘“‘They go to libraries, 
interview nutritionists, read articles, and talk to other 
runners.’ Cotton thinks most runners discover in the 
process that no two metabolisms, and therefore no two ideal 
diets, are exactly alike. 

Some dietary needs, however, are basic to all distance 
runners. Runners need lots of carbohydrates to supply them 
with energy and lots of water to keep their body 
temperatures down. They require sufficient vitamins and 
‘electrolytes’ — minerals such as sodium, potassium, and 
magnesium — to aid in the breakdown of carbohydrates, 
control muscle contraction, and generally regulate the 
metabolism. But runners don’t necessarily need to take 
massive quantities of these nutrients. In fact, if a runner 
faithfully ate the 1979 Recommended Daily Allowance 
(RDA) for each nutrient as determined by the National 
Research Council for the general population, he or she 
would be getting an excellent runners’ diet. Here is a 
summary of the main points runners need to consider about 
their food. 
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Carbohydrates, proteins, and fats: 


to pack or not to pack... ? 
In the not-too-distant past, athletes were encouraged to 





Bill and Ellen Rodgers with pizza 
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gorge on steak, eggs, and other foods high in protein and fat. 
Now nutritionists know that what the body really needs 
during strenuous exercise is carbohydrates. True, proteins 
are body-builders and fats are the most concentrated source 
of energy we can eat. But in general, Americans already eat 
far more proteins and fats then they need. And these foods 
are difficult for the body to process. Carbohydrates, on the 
other hand, move quickly through the system to become 
fuel. The simple carbohydrates — sugars — are important, 
but the complex carbohydrates — starches — are a runner’s 
greatest need. Boston Evening Medical Center nutritionist 
John Walingford says that a 70-percent-carbohydrate diet is 
optimal for a distance runner. That means pasta, potatoes, 
bread, fruit, whole grain cereals, and even ice cream, 
pancakes, waffles, pie, and cookies. 

Given a marathoner’s real need for these carbohydrate- 
rich goodies, Bill Rodgers’s reputation as a junk-food junkie 
seems unfair. His wife, Ellen, says indignantly, “I’ve never 
seen Bill eat a Twinkie. He eats a lot of food, but it isn’t 
junk.” Rodgers agrees that he is always eating and says it’s 
because he is constantly burning up calories. “I probably 
eat 60 percent of my diet in carbohydrates every day. A lot 
of it is healthy food, but some of it is stuff I can munch on, 
like Fritos, pizza, and cookies. I love Heath Bars. Pecan pie, 
too.” 

On the night before a race, Bill Rodgers always has 
macaroni and cheese for dinner. Ellen Rodgers prepares this 
ritual meal “right off the back of the macaroni package.” 
She says that it is a better pre-race dish for Bill than 
spaghetti, because the acid in tomato sauce doesn’t always 
agree with him. 

In spite of its hazards to some digestions, spaghetti has 
become Boston’s traditional pre-race food, thanks largely to 
Tommy Leonard, Boston Marathon runner and bartender 
at the Eliot Lounge. Leonard has hosted a spaghetti feed for 
runners and their families on the eve of each of the past five 
Marathons, offering a big plate of spaghetti (with meat, 
clam, or marinara sauce) and a beer for a dollar. What 
Leonard thinks is most important about the feast is not the 
carbohydrate-consumption, but the friendship-building 
that goes on. ““The spaghetti feeds are terrific for middle-of- 
the-pack runners,”’ he says, “‘because they give everyone a 
chance to mingle and swap stories.”’ 

To prepare for this year’s Marathon, many runners did 
more than simply devour starches. They engaged in what is 
called carbohydrate-packing. This controversial process is 
intended to promote maximum storage of sugar in the body, 
in the form of muscle glycogen, the essential source of 
energy for muscles during strenuous exercise. Physiologists 
have found that if you deplete all the body’s muscle glyco- 
gen stores and then, after a period of abstinence from carbo- 
hydrates, replace them, the body will over-compensate and 
store two-to-three times the normal amount of glycogen. 
Studies show that these extra stores result in an average 
speed improvement of 20 seconds per mile. 

How do you carbohydrate-pack? Typically, you go on a 
two- or three-hour run a week before the big race, thereby 
burning up all your glycogen reserves. Then you spend the 
next three days eating only proteins and fats. For the final 
three days before the race, you stuff yourself on carbohy- 

Continued on page 16 
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drates, though taking care to keep your calorie intake 
normal. If you’re lucky, this program may prevent you from 
running out of energy toward the end of a long-distance 
race. But beware, the technique has been associated, for 
some runners, with leg cramps, angina, abnormal EKGs, 
and kidney problems. No research has been done on its long- 
term effects on the body, and besides, Bill Rodgers doesn’t 
do it. 


Vitamins and minerals: pills vs. potato peels. 

The February, 1980, issue of Runner’s World has an 
article on the wonderful properties of Vitamin E. Bill 
Rodgers takes Vitamin C and magnesium supplements 
every day. Other runners pop iron, calcium, phosphorus, or 
potassium. Is this necessary? 

Nutritionist John Walingford asserts that these extras are 
not needed by either an athlete or an average person if he or 
she is eating a balanced diet that contains the RDAs of all 
nutrients. Eat liver and green leafy vegetables for iron; 
drink milk for calcium; and eat eggs for phosphorus, bana- 
nas and potato peels for potassium, figs and apples for mag- 
nesium, oranges for Vitamin C, and peanuts for Vitamin E; 
and you will be getting the nutrients you need without 
popping pills. Only if you subsist on Big Macs, French fries, 
and Cokes are you likely to need vitamin and mineral 
supplements whether you run or not. 


Fluids: water is quicker, and beer is questionable. 

Dehydration is one of the biggest health risks faced by 
runners. In hot weather, their normal body temperatures 
can go dangerously high — up to 106 degrees Fahrenheit. To 
keep cool, they must keep drinking liquids, before, during, 
and after a race. A pint to drink 10 minutes before the race 
and up to a cup every 10 to 15 minutes all the way to the 
finish line is recommended. But does what the runner 
imbibes make a difference? 

The commercial ‘runners’ drinks’ — Gatorade, Bike 
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Tommy Leonard drinks beer, but doesn’t claim it’s good for you 





Half-Time Punch, Sportade, and ERG — are designed to re- 
place the body’s lost fluids, electrolytes, and glycogen 
stores. In other words, they are water with minerals and 
sugar added. Medical Times tested Gatorade, Sportade, 
and Punch and found that none of the three rated as high as 
orange juice or milk in replacing body fluids. Fresh- 
squeezed orange juice, diluted with water, is highly recom- 
mended by many, including Bill Rodgers. 

ERG or Gookinaid was invented by runner-chemist Bill 
Gookin and is esssentially synthetic sweat, available in dif- 
ferent flavors; the acronym stands for Electrolyte Replace- 
ment with Glucose. ERG actually contains much less 
glucose than Gatorade, which some runners find sicken- 
ingly sweet. But even a little glucose in a fluid is a liability if 
what you're after is to cool down fast. When you are really 
overheated or thirsty, stick to water — it gets out of the 
stomach and into the bloodstream 50 percent faster than 
any sugar solution. 

What about beer? It is, after all, a fluid, and it tastes a 
hell of a lot better than Gatorade. In 1976, Dr. Ernst van 
Haken gave a lecture at the New York Runner’s Club in 
which he recommended drinking one beer every six miles. 
Unfortunately (for runners, anyway), besides containing 
healthy amounts of vitamins and plenty of carbohydrates, 
beer also contains alcohol. And this decreases oxygen 
intake, reduces heat tolerance, impairs coordination, and 
constricts arteries leading to the heart. So runners have to 
decide for themselves about beer. Frank Shorter drank a 
six-pack before going on to win the 1972 Olympic Marathon. 
And Boston’s own runner/bartender Tommy Leonard is 
famed for stopping during the Patriot’s Day race for a beer 
or two. Does Leonard recommend beer-drinking along the 
marathon route? 

“Absolutely not. I set a terrible example,” he protests. 
‘People should do as I say, not as I do. I’m a middle-of-the- 
pack runner. No serious marathoner drinks beer during a 
race.” Oo 
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Low To CHOSE A WINE 


by Michael Apstein 


ou walk into a store to buy 
some wine for dinner and 
you're confronted with roughly 


200 wines ranging in price from $2 to 
$50 a bottle. Once you decide between 
red and white, your choices are re- 
duced to a mere 100 or so. You would 
love to think that the labels should 
give you an idea of what’s inside all 
those bottles, but for most shoppers, 
reading only makes the confusion 
worse. Experience — comparing what 
you see with what you get — is the only 
truly satisfactory guide. But while 
you're waiting to get old and wise, 
here’s an explanation of the jargon on 
three labels, two French (a Bordeaux 
and a Burgundy) and one California, 
so that novice wine-buyers may learn 
from the examples. 


Bordeaux 
1) Appellation Margaux Controlee. 


The appellation controlee (AC) regu- 
lations are part of France’s efforts to 
maintain the standards of its wines. 
They not only guarantee a wine’s place 
of origin but also indicate — to a cer- 
tain extent, at least — its quality: gen- 
erally, on French labels, the more spe- 
cific the place named, the higher the 
quality of the wine. For example, a 
wine labeled ‘‘Appellation Bordeaux 
Controlee’”” would be made of grapes 
from anywhere in Bordeaux, but not 
mixed with wine from other parts of 
France or from Algeria. One notch up 
in quality would be wine labeled with 
one of the five major regions of Bor- 
deaux: Medoc, St.-Emilion, Pomerol, 
Graves, Sauternes. Thus, wine made 
from grapes from entirely within the 
area of Medoc could carry the label 
Appellation Medoc Controlee (some- 
times the place name, Medoc in this 
case, will be on one line, with Appella- 
tion Controlee underneath). The very 
best wines in the Medoc region will 
come from the area’s individual towns 
or communes (St.-Estephe, Pauillac, 
St.-Julien, or Margaux, to name the 
most important) and thus, as in the 
case of Chateau-Lascombes (one of the 
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ordeaux 


many vineyards within the town of 


Margaux), be allowed to carry Appel- 
lation Margaux Controlee. Legally, 
Chateau-Lascombes could have either 
Appellation Bordeaux Controlee or 
Appellation Medoc Controlee on its la- 
bel, but it is to its advantage to carry 
the most specific appellation it can. (In 
Bordeaux, a particular chateau never 
has its own AC; that’s why we don’t see 
Appellation Chateau-Lascombes Con- 
trolee.) 

Although only 10 percent of the wine 
in France earns an AC (the other 90 
percent is under no control), it was un- 
usual, until a few years ago (when wine 


Shipped by : ALEXIS LICHINE & C°, Négociants a BORDEAUX - Gironde - France 


prices started to escalate), to see wines 
without an AC in this country. More 
and more, though, they are being im- 
ported, and while they are never spec- 
tacular, some can be enjoyable, inex- 
pensive, everyday table wine. 

In addition to controlling the place 
of origin, the AC laws also control 
other important aspects of wine pro- 
duction. For example, since quality is 
inversely proportional to quantity, the 
AC laws determine yield per acre. To 
discourage growers from producing too 
much wine, they require all overpro- 
duction to be distilled (which is much 
less profitable) rather than be sold as 
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wine. They also determine minimum 
alcoholic content (overproduction can 
lead to low alcohol content, making a 
wine unbalanced) and regulate prun- 
ing, to eliminate methods that pro- 
duce large amounts of mediocre 
grapes. These regulations become 
more stringent as the place of origin 
becomes more specific — so we know 
not only that the Chateau-Lascombes 
comes entirely from within the small 
Margaux commune, but also that it is 
made according to relatively strict 
regulations. 

2) Mis(e) en bouteille au chateau. Lit- 
erally ‘‘put into the bottle at the cha- 
teau,”’ this phrase means that the wine 
is bottled where it was made and is a 
guarantee that it has not been tam- 
pered with. It is also an assurance of 
quality, because in bad years indi- 
vidual chateaux will choose not to 
bottle any wine under their own 
names, but rather sell it to shippers to 
be sold as regional wines (with a lesser 
AC). 

3) Grand cru classe. The AC laws 
have created carefully demarcated 
wine-producing areas of France. 
Within these areas, the various vine- 
yards or chateaux have been classified 


by one method or another according to 
the quality of wine they produce. The 
best-known classification was done in 
the Medoc region in 1855 by a group of 
Bordeaux wine shippers, who ranked 
the chateaux according to the price 
their wines brought on the Bordeaux 
market. The chateaux included in this 
classification (numbering 60 out of ap- 
proximately 2000) are known as grand 
cru classe (classified great growths). 
This classification further ranked the 
wines in five crus, or growths, so you 
may see on the label ‘‘troisieme cru 
classe.” A lot has happened in Bor- 
deaux in the last 125 years, though, 
and many people no longer consider 
this elaborate ranking system accu- 
rate. There are several fifth growths 
equal to some second growths and 
many non-classified wines equal to 
some of their classified neighbors. 

4) Margaux. This is a commune in 


the Medoc region, and the home of 


Chateau-Lascombes. The famous Cha- 
teau Margaux is also here, but clearly 
not all wine with the name Margaux on 
the label comes from that chateau. 
5) 1975. This is the year the wine 
was made. In Bordeaux, it was an ex- 
cellent year, but most of the wines 


won't be ready to drink until 1985 or 
1990. 

6) Chateau-Lascombes. This is the 
name of the particular chateau (vine- 
yard) where the grapes were grown and 
the wine made and bottled. Without 
knowing anything about the particu- 
lar chateau or ever tasting its wines, we 
should know what to expect from the 
other information on the label: it 
should be high-quality because it has a 
small AC, has grand cru status, and 
was bottled at the chateau. Again, it 
should not be confused with Chateau 
Margaux. 

7) Shipped by Alexis Lichine & Co. 
Since a vineyard in Bordeaux has one 
owner and the wine is made and 
bottled on the premises, the shipper is 
unimportant. The shipper is impor- 
tant if you buy a regional wine (say, 
Appellation Medoc Controlee), be- 
cause he is responsible for blending the 
several wines which he will then bottle, 
ship, and sell as Medoc. 


Burgundy 
1) Meursault-Genevrieres: Genev- 
rieres is the name of the vineyard in 
the commune (town) of Meursault, in 
the southern part of Burgundy. It 
seems simple enough, and in this case 
it is — but it is the exception to the 
rule, because nowhere is nomencla- 
ture more confusing than in Bur- 
gundy. An example: Le Montrachet is 
the name of one of the greatest vine- 
yards for white Burgundy; it produces 
wine that sells for $40 a bottle. The 
vineyard is partly situated in the com- 
munes of Chassagne and Puligny. To 
enhance the prestige of their own, 
“commune” wines, these two towns 
added the name Montrachet to their 
own names, resulting in the towns of 
Chassagne-Montrachet and Puligny- 
Montrachet. Thus, wines made from 
any of the many non-classified vine- 
yards in the former town can carry the 
name Chassagne-Montrachet. Need- 
less to say, none will approach the 
quality of Le Montrachet. (To make 
Continued on page 20 
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Continued from page 19 
matters worse, there is another classi- 
fied vineyard in Chassagne-Mon- 
trachet called Batard-Montrachet, 
which does make wine comparable to 
that of Le Montrachet. 


2) Appellation Meursault ler Cru 
Controlee. Burgundy vineyards, like 
those in Bordeaux, have been classified 
according to quality and are either 
grand cru (great growth) or primeur, 
deuxieme or troisieme cru. Of the 
classified vineyards, only the grands 
crus and the primeurs crus are seen in 
the US. Unlike Bordeaux, individual 
vineyards in Burgundy (the grands 
crus) can have their own ACs and 
therefore may have just the vineyard 
name on the label, without any refer- 
ence to the town. In this case, the vine- 
yard Genevrieres has been classed a 
primeur cru and the AC reminds us of 
this. Not all grands or primeurs crus 
will have that notation on the label; 
they may have just the vineyard name, 
especially if it is well-known as a 
classified vineyard. Wines from non- 
classified vineyards in Meursault will 
be sold with the town name, Meur- 
sault, on the label. Some can be very 
good and considerably less expensive 
than the primeurs crus. 


3) Mise en bouteilles a la propriete. 
Whereas in Bordeaux a vineyard has 
a single owner, most of the vineyards in 
Burgundy are divided and owned by 
many growers, some owning only a row 
or two of vines. Each owner will make 
his own wine; the larger ones bottle it 
themselves (though not at the vine- 
yard), the smaller ones sell theirs to 
shippers, who blend and bottle it. If 
the grower makes and bottles his own 
wine, he will put ‘‘mis a domaine” or 
“mise en bouteilles a la propriete” on 
the label. Theoretically, wines so la- 
beled should be better, because the 
grower has control over the wine-mak- 
ing process, but in reality this state- 
ment does not give the same guaran- 
tee that “‘chateau-bottled”’ gives us in 
Bordeaux. 


4) Raymond Ballot-Millot & Fils. This 
is the shipper, and he is of crucial im- 
portance in Burgundy (unlike in Bor- 
deaux). As explained above, a shipper 
will either blend wine from small grow- 
ers in a single classified vineyard and 
then sell it as a vineyard wine, or blend 
wine from several non-classified vine- 
yards and sell it as a commune wine. 
Clearly, then, there will be many wines 
of varying quality labeled Meursault- 
Genevrieres or simply Meursault, each 
made by a different shipper. Only by 
trial and error, perhaps aided by some 
recommendations, can you identify the 
shippers who make consistently en- 


joyable wine. ‘ 
Continued on page 22 
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California 

Compared with French 
California labels are simple. 

1) Dry Sauvignon Blanc. In France, 
lesser-quality wines are usually named 
by the grape variety, rather than by 
the place of origin. It is just the re- 
verse in California. To be labeled a va- 
rietal (made from one variety of 
grape), a wine must contain at least 51 
percent of that grape. So this wine is 
made predominantly from sauvignon 
blanc grapes, the grapes used to make 
white Bordeaux and Pouilly-Fume. We 
have no way to know exactly what per- 
centage is sauvignon blanc, but must 
rely on the judgment of the wine- 
maker. 

2) Fume-Blanc. The name of the 
wine is to remind us that it is similar to 
the Loire Pouilly-Fume, and will have 
a slightly ‘‘smoky”’ flavor. 

3) 1977. The wine must be made en- 
tirely from grapes of that year. This 
stricture is slightly more-rigorous here 
than in France, where some blending 
of the previous year’s wine is allowed. 

4) Napa Valley. Even though 80 to 
90 percent of California wine comes 
from undistinguished Central Valley 
grapes, there are certain place names 
that are of importance in California — 
the Napa and Sonoma Valleys and 
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California white 


north coast counties, to name a few. To 
put the geographic origin on a Cali- 
fornia label, 75 percent of the grapes 
must have come from that district. 
Some of the smaller, newer wineries, 
Chateau St.-Jean for example, will in- 
dicate specific vineyards on the label. 
The place names in California that 
have no meaning and bear no relation 
to their French origins are Burgundy, 
Chablis, Sauternes. 


5) Robert Mondavi Winery. In Cali- 
fornia, the producer is the most im- 
portant factor in the quality of the 
wine: he is the one growing or buying 
the grapes and then making the wine. 
Those wines he considers extraordi- 
nary may be labeled ‘Reserve’ or 
“Private Reserve.”’ Only by sampling 
various varietals from several produc- 
ers can you determine which _ pro- 
ducers and styles you like. 0 
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by Harriet Webster 
Pe: mint adds zest to juleps, southernwood 


and valerian make passion potions, and hore- 
hound soothes coughs and colds. In the 
Middle Ages, aromatic plants were dried and mixed 
together en masse to make “‘strewing herbs,”’ which 
were tossed upon palace floors to counteract the bad 
smells associated with primitive sanitation. Indeed, 
herbs have had hundreds of uses throughout history 
— aromatic, medicinal, and culinary. It is the last 
which most concerns us here. 
Even folks who detest gardening can grow herbs 
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with relative ease. To cultivate herbs, you don’t 
have to break your back turning over recalcitrant 
patches of sod; nor must you haul 50-pound bales of 
peat moss, nor offend your senses through intimate 
contact with heaps of rotted cow manure. You don’t 
even have to go outside to grow herbs successfully. 

The primary reason for growing your own is fresh- 
ness. Commercially packaged herbs lose their flavor 
and aroma as they sit on the shelf; even those in 
sealed bottles deteriorate. When you harvest your 
first home-grown crop, you may be surprised by 
their potency and may wish to decrease the quanti- 
ties called for in your recipes. 

Another reason to grow them is that herbs make 
attractive, unusual houseplants. They perfume the 
air naturally, and the surplus harvest can be woven 
into wreaths or made into potpourri. Herbs are ac- 
commodating, useful plants and can help you 
enhance your cooking economically and with little 
effort. Here is a list of favorite varieties that novice 
herbalists should find easy to grow. 

Basil — A symbol of love in Italy, basil is also a 
sign of reverence for the dead in India. In America, 
we use it mostly in tomato dishes and don’t really 
worry about spiritual significance. An important 
peculiarity to remember is that it increases in flavor 
when heated. 

A small, bushy plant with pointed leaves, basil 
can grow indoors to be over a foot high. As it begins 
to bud, pinch off the tips to prevent flowering. Since 
it is an annual, once it blooms it will go to seed and 
soon expire. 

Dill — The Romans used dill to decorate their 
banquet halls and crown their heroes. An annual 
that grows well from seed, it requires plenty of sun 
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and rich soil. If you plan to keep it alive through the 
winter, you will need artificial lighting. Sow the 
seeds in a 10- or 12-inch pot and thin to half-a-dozen 
sturdy seedlings when the plants are well estab- 
lished. Pinch the tips to prevent flowering. 

A fine accompaniment to many vegetable dishes, 
dill also goes well with fish. While some recipes refer 
to dill weed (use chopped leaves and the more bit- 
ter stems), others call for dill seed. Be forewarned 
that if you let your plant flower and go to seed, it will 
soon die. 

Mint — There are dozens of types of mint, and the 
best way to get samples to try in your windowsill gar- 
den is to beg them from friends. They will probably 
be happy to oblige since the plant is quite prolific. 
Closely associated with roast lamb, mint is also 
wonderful in a number of other types of dishes: en- 
trees with cheese, fruit salads, desserts, and sauces. 

Indoors, mint requires lots of moisture but should 
never be allowed to sit in soggy soil. Although it of 
course needs light, it is one of the rare herbs that 
does well without being in the direct sun. 

Chives — The most diminutive member of the 
onion family, chives are grown for their tubular 
leaves, which are snipped and sprinkled on every- 
thing from egg dishes to soups, salad dressings to 
baked potatoes. Chives grow from small bulbs in 
clumps, which should be divided when the pot be- 
comes overcrowded. You can make cocktail onions 
by pickling the bulbs that fall off when you’re repot- 
ting. Chives, too, should be pinched back before 
they flower. Attractive though the purplish pompon 
blooms may be, they diffuse the flavor of the herb. 

Sweet marjoram — Known as the “herb of hap- 
piness,”” sweet marjoram was woven into bridal 
headpieces in ancient Greece and Rome. In the late 
16th century, it was a popular remedy for toothache 
and “diseases of the brain.” A plant with posture 
straight as a soldier’s, marjoram will grow to about a 
foot high. It thrives on lots of sun and soil that’s kept 
barely moist. The seeds are slow to germinate; after 
the plants do emerge, thin them to two or three 
healthy seedlings per five-inch pot. 

An extremely versatile herb, marjoram is used in 
salad dressings, chowders, and soups. Sprinkle it 
over meats before roasting them and use it gen- 
erously when baking fish. Marjoram is also tasty in 
cheese and egg dishes, and it makes many boiled or 
steamed vegetables more interesting. 

Oregano — Closely related to marjoram and cul- 


tivated in the same way, oregano is associated with 
Italian cooking. Also, it improves many soups and 
bean salads and can be a nice touch (when used 
lightly) in stuffings. Try dowsing shellfish in ore- 
gano butter and then baking them. 

Parsley — Pretty to look at, rich in vitamins A and 
C, and once widely used for medicinal and cosmetic 
purposes — it’s hard to find anyone who disapproves 
of parsley. The Romans chewed it to freshen their 
breath. 

Parsley requires a deep pot to allow space for its 
long taproots to develop. You can house about four 
plants in a nine-inch pot. Parsley seeds have tough 
shells which slow germination. To speed up the pro- 
cess, soak the seeds in water overnight. For a year- 
round supply, begin a crop in early spring and 
another in late summer. 

Rosemary — Symbol of remembrance, rosemary 
has an exotic past. In the Middle Ages, it was 
burned to ward off witches, and it was also popular 
for the treatment of bad breath, hair loss, and ani- 
mal bites. 

Versatile in its culinary uses as well, it comple- 
ments roast lamb, beef, and poultry, and it spices up 
baked vegetables, stuffings, and hearty soups. Rose- 
mary is a perennial that grows indoors to a majestic 

Continued on page 26 
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A new dimension 
in traditional 
Japanese cuisine is 
coming to 
Cambridge. 
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ROKA 
18 Eliot Street 
Harvard Sq. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Tel. (617) 661-0344 





Place 


‘10 $ 
Nu at 


Maitre’ ‘Jacques 


Continental Cuisine 


Lunches, Monday-Friday 
Dinner, Monday-Saturday 


For Reservations Please Call 
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10 Emerson Place, Boston 
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Juan Cabrera 
Welcomes you to 


LATIN-O 
RESTAURANT 


Specializing in Mexican Food 
Open 7 Days a Week 


Luncheon Specials under $2.50 
Monday through Saturday 


Latin and Spanish Entertainment 
Tuesday through Sunday 


Sunday through Thursday 


a 20% Off Your Total Bill y 


4 pm to 11 pm 
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two-to-three feet. A slow grower, it needs 
plenty of space, and even seedlings 
should be potted in a 10-inch container. 
With its needle-like leaves and silvery 
coloration, it makes a decorative house- 
plant. 

Sage — Perhaps because it has long 
been considered an aid to the diges- 
tion of fatty foods, sage often appears 
in pork and goose recipes. Because of 
its intense, sharp taste, it should be 
used sparingly. 

A perennial that belongs to the mint 
family, sage benefits from a cool cli- 
mate and should be allowed to spend 
the night at about 50 degrees Fahren- 
heit. It grows well from seed, often as 
tall as two feet, but you can keep it 
down to half that size if you cut it back 
regularly. 

Tarragon — If you like Dijon mus- 
tard, you will probably like tarragon. 
Boasting a tangy flavor reminiscent of 
anise, it is best known for its use in 
sauces such as tartar and bearnaise. 

Because tarragon is more difficult to 
grow than the other herbs listed here, 
you are better off purchasing a plant 
than trying to begin one from seed. Be 
prepared to resow your tarragon a 
couple of times a year, because of its 
dense root structure. Good drainage is 
a must; and take care not to overwater 
tarragon. 

Thyme — There are more than 60 
varieties of thyme, and the most com- 
mon, logically, is that known as thy- 
mus vulgaris. A symbol of courage in 
ancient Greece, thyme was said to cure 
shyness. Delightful in a broad array of 
meat, seafood, and vegetable dishes, it 
is also basic to many soups, sauces, 
and stuffings. 

* * * 

Now, here are some suggestions for 
getting your indoor herb garden off to 
an easy, healthy start. One way is to 
plant your seeds in small peat pots 
filled with a commercial planting mix- 
ture. After planting, water each pot 
well. Then slip it into a plastic sand- 
wich bag, and close this with a twister 
tie. Unless the soil appears to be very 
dry, you won’t need to remove the bag 
and water the seeds again until after 
they’ve germinated. 

Or, you might consider purchasing 
‘“‘nellets’’ — disks containing peat 
moss and plant nutrients. You soak the 
pellets in water, they expand, and you 
press the seeds into them — a lazy per- 
son’s technique for getting things 
started. The pellets should be set on a 
shallow bed of sand or pebbles to per- 
mit drainage. Water them lightly, but 


Serving Margaritas and Mexican Beers 
Dancing after 10 PM 


876-9074 AY Coyones Welt ha-e Noon to 11 PM 
19 Brookline St. Fri.-Sat. Noon to 12 PM 
Cambridge Sunday 5 PM to 11 PM 
(near Central Square) Lounge open ‘til 1 AM weekends 


often enough that they never dry out 
completely. 

When you are ready to transplant 
your seedlings to permanent homes, be 
certain your containers have ade- 
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quate drainage. If you want to move 
your plants out to a window box or ter- 
race planter during the warmer 
months, you can line the bottom of this 
receptacle with gravel, place the pots 
directly on it, and simply pack peat 
moss around them. This way, they'll 
be easy to transport back inside come 
cooler weather. 

Your plants will need food, but take 
care not to overfeed them. Commer- 
cial fertilizers rich in nitrogen are 
recommended for herbs because they 
tend to promote leaf rather than flower 
growth. Some successful herbalists 
suggest diluting commercial fertilizers 
to half their directed strengths and giv- 
ing your plants less concentrated feed- 
ings at more frequent intervals than 
those suggested on the packages. 

Be sure your herbs receive enough 
sunlight, and rotate them frequently so 
that they do not bend toward the light. 
If you do not have the window space to 
provide adequate light, invest in 
artificial lighting. Look for a fixture 
especially designed to meet the needs 
of foliage plants. 

Energy-conservation measures _af- 
ford the herbalist a small consolation: 
while you may be shivering in your 
long johns, your herb plants will pros- 
per in a cool environment. Fifty-five to 
60 degrees Fahrenheit is ideal, but 
don’t be quite that hard on yourself 
just for the plants’ sake — they'll be 
okay at somewhat higher tempera- 
tures. Herbs also like it humid, so 
when the air seems dry, pop a pan of 
water on the radiator or stove. The 
added moisture will even be good for 
you. 

* . ~ 

Many local nurseries — and even 
some drugstores and grocery and hard- 
ware stores, at this time of year — 
carry selections of common herb plants 
and seeds. If you have difficulty find- 
ing any of your choices or if you wish to 
try more exotic varieties, the following 
mail-order suppliers can help: 

Herbal Education Center, Rte. 1, 
No. H-1, Box 314, Delray, FL 33444 
(free catalogue). 

Dionysos’ Barn, Box 31, Bodines, PA 
17722 (brochure, 50 cents, carries over 
130 varieties of herb plants). 

Nichols Garden Nursery, Pacific 
North, Albany, OR 97321 (free 66-page 
catalogue featuring 80 types of herb 
plants and seeds). 

Helix Seeds, Box 1808, Boulder, CO 
80306 (free herb-seed catalogue) 

Rehoboth Herb Farm, 74 Winter 
Street, Rehoboth, MA 02769 (send self- 
addressed, stamped envelope for a price 
list). 

Sunnybrook Farms, B-6 Chester- 
land, OH 44026 (catalogue $1, deducti- 
ble from first order; over 200 varie- 


ties). O 
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36 Boylston St. 


Serving the finest in 
Harvard Square 


fresh fish daily* 
Cambridge 
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RAW BAR 


(located in the Garage in Harvard Square) 
354-6343 for reservations 
Cherry Stones/Oysters on the half shell 
$2.50 for two 
Special 
Appetizer— Crab Meat Squares $1.75 for two 
(lightly seasoned with garlic, 
cheese & crabmeat) 


Free Salad Bar with Entree 
Don’s Famous Clam Showder 
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ne enchanted evening 
at L Espalier 


by John David Ober 


4 r4 hen I tasted the stock for 
your consomme tonight, I 
decided that the flavor 


wasn’t quite adequate,” said Moncef 
Meddeb, chef and co-owner of L’Es- 
palier. ‘Into the pot went a whole 
game hen. I’m never going to get rich 
that way, but I have to satisfy myself 
about the quality of a dish before I 
serve it.” 

A penchant for perfectionism, an 
urge to experiment, and a spirited 
dedication to his metier have enabled 
Meddeb to make his restaurant a 
stellar establishment in little more 
than a year. His enthusiasm and joie 
de vivre are immediately evident de- 
spite his degree from Harvard in pol- 
itical science. Meddeb was born in 
Paris of Tunisian parents, and man- 
aged several Boston-area restaurants 
before opening L’Espalier. His manner 
evokes thoughts of the stereotypical 
volatile chef. 

‘Neither I nor the restaurant could 
have succeeded without my partner, 
Donna Doll,’’ Meddeb is quick to point 
out. “‘Her complete control of the myr- 
iad details — staffing, paper work — 
and the fact that she runs the dining 
room leave me free to concentrate in 
the kitchen.” 

Indeed, Donna Doll, a newcomer to 
the restaurant trade, does run a tight 
ship in a personable way; she moves 
with quiet authority among the widely 
spaced tables, each set with white nap- 
ery and, on our recent visit, with a 
single, red double tulip. By means of 
subtle alterations in the decor that 
Meddeb and Doll inherited from the 
previous owners, L’Espalier has _be- 
come one of the handsomest and most 
inviting dining rooms in town. Soft 
lighting and recorded classical music 
played at low volume complement the 
decor. The overall effect is a deft com- 
bination of elegance and intimacy 
without pomp. 

For our enchanted evening, Med- 
deb decided not only to offer a choice 
of dishes for the two main courses, but 
to employ recipes that are his own 
creations, a fact of which he is justi- 
fiably proud. The sauces at L’Espalier 
are unique, not only because they are 
made with real stocks and have extra- 
ordinary finesse and polish, but also 
because they are Meddeb’s personal 
creations, combinations, permuta- 
tions. He is a voracious student of 
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Wine list 


Pouilly-Fume 1978 
Domaine Pierre Jaquemard 


Chateau Larcis-Ducasse 
1975 (St.-Emilion) 
1/2 bottle 





Noisettes of lamb with pureed 


Menu 
Double consomme of chicken 
with ginger, Madeira, and 
vegetables 


Seafood sausage, 
sauce beurre blanc 
or 
Croustade of calf’s brains 
with mustard sauce 


Granite of grapefruit 


Scallops of striped bass 
with citrus butter sauce 
or 


onions, with onion essence, 
lamb juice, and chive sauce 


Grand dessert 





Espresso, cappuccino, or tea 





cookbooks, in French and English, but 
he believes the working chef must de- 
vise and implement his own recipes 
and techniques. 

At L’Espalier the waiting staff is 
nearly flawless in a way that is neither 
obsequious nor intrusive. Water 
glasses are filled (and promptly re- 
filled) from a pitcher containing both 
ice and refreshing slices of lemon. The 
wine chiller for our Pouilly-Fume con- 
tained ice water rather than the usual 
shaved ice. 

Our Lucullan feast was served at a 


pace that allowed each course room of 


its own. We began with consomme that 
was a rare treat, a deeply colored and 
richly flavored chicken stock that had 
been rid of all grease and perfectly 
clarified with egg whites, low simmer- 
ing, and careful straining. No short- 
cuts here. The consomme had been 
seasoned with the same, remarkable 
understatement that Meddeb brings to 


bear on his sauces: it did not taste of 


Madeira or ginger, but the robust wine 
and the light heat of the spice subtly 


enhanced the predominant essence of 


chicken. A sprinkling of colorful vege- 
tables adorned the broth: we detected 
small strips of red pepper, tiny pea 
pods, thinly shaved carrot, finely 
chopped scallion tops, and shredded 
spinach. 

In order to report fully on the 
choices, we took Meddeb’s suggestion 


and sampled half-portions of each of 
the two main courses. We began with 
the seafood sausage. A forcemeat of 
sole and Cape scallops had been mois- 
tened with heavy cream and com- 
bined with just enough fine bread 
crumbs to give it substance. Morsels of 
lobster and scallop were folded in, and 
the mixture was completed by the 
addition of pistachio nuts before it was 
stuffed into a plump beef casing. The 
sausage was gently poached, sliced 
into disks, and garnished with lemon 
sections and dill. Each round was 
napped with a perfectly balanced 
beurre blanc, the famous sauce of the 
Loire region and an ideal mate for the 
Pouilly-Fume, also from the Loire. 
This sauce is deceptively simple: 
butter is whisked into a reduction of 
the poaching liquid, vinegar, white 
wine, lemon juice, shallots, and herbs; 
the trick is to find the proper measure 
between acidity and blandness. The 
beurre blanc at L’Espalier hit the 
mark. 

Instead of the seafood sausage, you 
might decide to have the calf’s brains 
served with mustard sauce and gar- 
nished with blanched, peeled, seeded, 
and chopped tomatoes. Delicate mor- 
sels of brain had been evenly and 
deeply browned and placed atop a 
croustade, a circle of puff pastry light- 
ly sauteed in butter. The sauce was 
made from a reduction of vinegar, 
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white wine, and peppercorns with a 
delicate infusion of mustard. Snipped 
chives, capers, and dill added a fur- 
ther note of piquancy. (For those who 
are brain-shy, this delicacy — 
supremely fresh and masterfully pre- 
pared, as it was at L’Espalier — might 
best be compared with sweetbreads 
that were especially airy and light.) 

While our half-bottle of St.-Emilion 
awaited, the halfway point in our meal 
was distinctively celebrated with the 
arrival of an icy granite, frozen crys- 
tals of pure grapefruit juice mixed with 
pale slices of seedless green grapes and 
topped with a strawberry half. 

The next course involved a choice 
between scallops of striped bass and 
medallions of lamb. We tried the bass 
first. Nicely trimmed pieces of fish had 
been poached just long enough in fish 
stock and raspberry vinegar. Each 
plate was garnished with three crisp 


tips of emerald asparagus, and the 


sauce was made from the juice of 


lemons, limes, and oranges, the cook- 
ing liquid from the asparagus, and 
enough enrichment butter to finish 
and bind it. Fish and citrus proved to 
be apposite companions. 

The bass was accompanied by a side 
dish of delicious scalloped potatoes, 
thinly sliced and creamy without an 
overdose of cheese, and a briefly 
cooked mixture of fresh carrots and 
pea pods. 

Superior lamb to that which we ate 
at L’Espalier does not exist. The noi- 
settes were sliced from a lamb tender- 
loin that had been roasted (or perhaps 
grilled) to a punctilious medium rare. 
The lamb was arranged in a circular 
pattern, and in the center were a 
smathering of fresh green peas and a 


scoop of onion soubise that tasted of 


stock. Each plate was decked out with 


one carrot and one turnip, each carved 
in the traditional French “‘olive” shape 
and simply boiled or steamed. 

The glistening mahogany sauce, 
made from white and brown lamb 
stocks, the broth in which the onions 
had been cooked, chives, and butter, 
was a magical blend of robust flavor 
and satin-smooth lightness owing to 
the absence of flour or other starch 
binders. 

Faced with such difficult choices for 
an enchanted evening at L’Espalier, 
one’s tastes must be the arbiter. My in- 
stinct would be to pair the calf’s brains 
with the striped bass, and the seafood 
sausage with the lamb noisettes. 

We soon learned that ‘‘grand des- 
sert” is a rubric as broad as it is mys- 
tifying. We were presented with a 
bounty of sweets: strawberry sherbet 
and rich pistachio ice cream, both of 

Continued on page 30 
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if 


the decor is new, 


the tradition continues. 


Always the favorite place to meet for 
dinner and cocktails before and after 
the Symphony, theatre or any event, 
Cafe Amalfi, with its new lounge and 
dining room, continues to be the 
perfect setting for all occasions. 


Full course Continental and Italian 
dinners and desserts served 5-11:00 
p.m. 


Cocktails, 4 p.m.-1 a.m. Join us for 
Symphony matinee luncheon, 
Fridays 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 


Cafe Amalfi is also available for your 
special private functions. 


Cafe Amalfi 
10 Westland Avenue, Boston 
536-6396 


Reservations recommended 


Closed Mondays VISA/MC/AE 
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which put their commercial counter- 
parts to shame. Sherbet and ice cream 
were served, side by side, in a tuile 
made with hazelnuts instead of al- 
monds and either baked or molded into 
the form of a fluted, flat-bottomed sau- 
cer — which, of course, we happily de- 
voured. 

Dessert had only begun. A large 
serving platter appeared with a riot of 
delights: glazed fresh strawberries; 
wedges of flaky, sapid almond-creme- 
and-pear tart; giant chocolate truf- 
fles, some flavored with Grand Mar- 
nier, others with nuts or a cocoa coat- 
ing; and slices of an intense chocolate 
marquise — a Michel Guerard inven- 
tion that L’Espalier has adopted and 
adapted in its own inimitable fashion 
— with a mocha-and-Kahlua creme 
anglaise as a sauce. We nibbled away 
at this caloric cornucopia with the 
childish contentment that used to 
come from finding the cookie jar when 
no parent was nearby. 

Cups of frothy espresso completed 
our repast; it tasted of the best beans, 
carefully and freshly brewed. Not sur- 
prising. L’Espalier is a treasure and 
deserves protection under some kind of 
endangered-species act, for it is among 
a mere handful of local restaurants 
where intelligence, knowledge, tech- 
nique, lavish purchasing, and long 
hours of intensive labor still prevail 
against currents in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

L’Espalier, 384 Boylston Street, 
Boston, 247-7406. Open for dinner 
from 6 to 10:30 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday. Closed Sunday. Beer and 
wine license. American Express, Mas- 
ter Charge, and Visa accepted. The 
restaurant is on the second floor; there 
is elevator service from the street-level 
lobby. 

* * * 

This is another in a regular series of 
Savor articles that feature meals pre- 
pared by accomplished local chefs. 
The general policy behind these en- 
chanted evenings is as follows: unless 
otherwise noted the prix fixe of these 
dinners for two — including spirits and 
wines, tax and tip — is $75. For the 
menus, the chef has been asked to pre- 
pare his or her specialties — dishes 
that do not ordinarily appear on the 
menu. These meals are available to the 
public, but you should give at least two 
weeks’ notice and, if possible, avoid 
Friday and Saturday nights in order to 
enjoy the kitchen’s best effort and the 
waiting staff's full attention. Most res- 
taurants reserve the right to make 
some substitutions of comparable price 
and quality as a result of seasonal 
changes. in the market and the avail- 
ability of specific wines and ingre- 
dients. O 
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These listings are provided as an easy 
reference for our readers and include only 
those restaurants advertising in Savor or 
the Boston Phoenix. 


BOSTON 
Aegean Fare, 539 Commonwealth Ave. 
(Kenmore Sq.), 267-2202. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 7 a.m. to 4 a.m., and on 
Sun. from 8 a.m. to 4 a.m. Beer-and-wine 
license. Range: under $6. 
Greek/American. 
Aegean Fare, 1 North St. (Dock Sq.), 723- 
4850. Open. Mon. through Thurs. from 
11:30 a.m. to midnight, and on Fri. and Sat. 
to 2 a.m. Open on Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 
1 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted on Fri., Sat., and 
Sun. AE Greek/American. 
Aegean Fare, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
742-8349. Open Sun. through Thurs. from 
9 a.m.to9p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. from 9 
a.m. to 11 p.m. No license. Range: under 
$6. Takeout only. Greek/American. 
Aku-Aku, 390 Commonwealth Ave. 536- 
0420. Open daily from 5 p.m. to 3 a.m. 
Lounge open from 4 p.m. to 2 a.m. Range: 
under $6. Reservations accepted. Parking. 
AE, DC, MC. Chinese, Polynesian. 
Brandy Pete’s, 82 Broad St., 482-4165. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 
9 p.m. Bar open to 10 p.m., 11 p.m. on Fri. 
Fully licensed. Range: under $6. No reser- 
vations. American. 
Cafe Amalfi, 8-10 Westland Ave., 536- 
6396. Open for lunch Fri. only 11:30 a.m. to 
3 p.m.; for dinner Tues. through Sun. from 
5 to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to 
$10. Reservations recommended. AE, MC, 
Visa. Italian. 
Cafe L’Ananas, 281A Newbury St., 353- 
0176. Open Mon. through Sat. from noon 
to 2 p.m., Mon. through Fri. from 6 to 10 
p.m. and to 11 p.m. on Sat. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $10. Reservations accepted. 
AE, MC, Visa. French, international. 
Casa Romero, 30 Gloucester St., 261- 
2146. Open Mon. noon to 2 p.m., Mon 
through Fri. from 6 to 10 p.m. and to 11 
p.m. on Sat. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to 
$10. AE, MC, Visa. Mexican. 
Charley’s Eating and Drinking Saloons, 
344 Newbury St., 266-3000, at the Chest- 
nut Hill Mall, 964-1200, and the South 
Shore Plaza, Braintree, 848-0200. All res- 
taurants open Mon. through Thurs. from 
11:30 a.m. to midnight. Range: under $6. 
No reservations. Parking. AE, CB, DC, 
Visa. American. 
Copley’s, 128 St. James Ave., 267-5300. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 
2:30 p.m. and from 5:30 p.m. to midnight. 
Open Sun. from 11 a.m. to midnight. Fully 
licensed. Jazz duo nightly. Reservations 
accepted. Parking. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Continental. 
Davio’s, 269 Newbury St., 262-4810. Open 
Tues. through Thurs. from noon to 11:30 
p.m. and to midnight on Fri. and Sat. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: $6 to $10. Valet 
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parking, evenings. No jeans, jacket re- 
quired. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Italian. 

Front Street, 260 Berkeley St., 247-0011. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 6 to 10 p.m. 
and Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: over $10. Reservations 
accepted. AE, MC, Visa. International. 
Ground Round, in addition to those listed 
below, has restaurants in Danvers (777- 
0905), Framingham (879-2822), Peabody 
(535-9863), Natick (978-2881), and Cam- 
bridge (see Cambridge listings). If you’re 
going to be in the neighborhood, call for 
more information. 

— 800 Boylston St. 247-0500. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 2 
a.m. and Sun. from 1 p.m. to 2 a.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. Reservations 
recommended for large groups. Parking. 
AE, BA, MC, Visa. American. 

— 1120 Soldiers Field Road, Alliston, 
254-2896. Open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 1 
a.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $6. Live 
soft rock on Fri. and Sat. from 8:30 p.m. to 
12:30 a.m. Reservations accepted week- 
days for lunch only. Free parking. Ameri- 
can. 

— 381 Chestnut Hill Ave., Brighton, 
731-0065. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. and on Sun. from noon 
to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $6. 
Live folk-rock Mon. through Fri. from 9 
p.m. to 1 a.m. No reservations. Free 
parking. American. 

Hermitage, 955 Boylston St., in the Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Art, 267-3652. Open 
Tues. through Fri. from noon to 2:30 p.m. 
and from 6 to 10 p.m. Open Sat. to 11 p.m. 
and Sun. to 9 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
$6 to $10. Reservations accepted. AE, MC, 
Visa. Russian, international. 

Houlihan’s, 60 State St., 367-6377. Open 
Mon. through Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 11 
p.m., and Fri. and Sat. from 11 a.m. to mid- 
night. Open Sun. from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: over $10. Enter- 
tainment nightly — disco and dancing. 
Reservations accepted. Parking. Proper 
dress. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Eclectic. 

The Ideal, 21 Huntington Ave., 247-8249. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 7 a.m. to 
10 p.m. and Fri. and Sat. to 3 a.m. Open 
Sun. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. No license. 
Range: under $6. Reservations accepted. 
American home cooking. 

Imperial Tea House, 70 Beach St., 426- 
8543. Open daily from 9 a.m. to 2:30 a.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Spe- 
cialty, Dim Sum. Reservations accepted. 
AE, MC, Visa. Chinese, Cantonese. 
Jimbo’s, 243 Northern Ave., 542-5600. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 
9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. to 10 p.m. Closed Sun- 
days. Fully licensed. Range: under $6. 
Reservations accepted. Free parking. Sea- 
food. 


Legal Sea Foods, Park Plaza, 426-4444. 


(For Chestnut Hill restaurant, see Brook- 
line/Newton listings.) Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 9:30 p.m., Fri. and 


Sat. to 10 p.m. Open Sun. from noon to 
9:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
No reservations. Proper dress. AE. Fresh 
seafood. 

Lox, Stock & Bagel, 150A Tremont St., 
357-5077. Open daily from 7 a.m. to mid- 
night (cold foods, late supper after 8 p.m.). 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: under $6. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. New York Deli. 
Maison Robert, 45 School St. 227-3370. 
Open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
and from 5:30 to 9:30 p.m. (upstairs from 6 
to 10 p.m.). Fully licensed. Range: over 
$10. Reservations accepted. Tie and jacket 
upstairs, casual downstairs. AE, CB, DC, 
MC, Visa and house charge. French. 
Maitre Jacques, 10 Emerson Place, 742- 
5480. Open Mon. through Sat. from noon 
to 3 p.m. and Mon. through Thurs. from 6 
to 10 p.m. Open Fri. to 10:30 p.m. and Sat. 
to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: over $10. 
Parking. Jacket and tie. Continental 
French. 

Newbury’s Steak House, 94 Mass. Ave., 
536-0184. Open daily from noon to mid- 
night. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. American. 

No Name, 15 Fish Pier, 338-7539. Open 
Mon. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 9:30 
p.m., Fri. and Sat. to 10 p.m. No license. 
Range: under $6. No reservations. Free 
parking. Seafood. 

L’Odeon, 166 Harvard Ave., Alliston, 254- 
2634. Open Tues. through Sat. from noon 
to 3 p.m. and Tues. through Sun. from 5 to 
10 p.m. Range: under $6. No license. 
Reservations accepted. Macrobiotic. 

One McKinley Square, 177 State St., 723- 
3368. Open Sun. through Thurs. from 8 
a.m. to 10 p.m., Fri. and Sat. from 9 a.m. to 
2 a.m. Beer-and-wine license. Range: 
under $6. Live music. No reservations. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. American. 

Pizzeria Uno, 731 Boylston St., 267-8554. 
Open daily from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. No reserva- 
tions. 

Rusty Scupper, 85 Atlantic Ave., 742-7041. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 5:30 to 10 
p.m., Fri. and Sat. to 11 p.m. Open Sun. 
from 4 to 9 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 
to $10. Reservations accepted. Parking. 
Live music Fri. and Sat. AE, BA, MC, Visa. 
Seafood, steaks. 

Seventh Inn, 288 Boylston St. 261-3965. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from noon to 9 
p.m., Fri. and Sat. to 9:30 p.m. Beer-and- 
wine license. Range: $6 to $10. MC, Visa. 
Seafood/natural foods. 

Souper Salad offers soups and sand- 
wiches at the following locations: 

— 524 Commonwealth Ave., 536-7662. 
Open Sun. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 
10 p.m., Fri. and Sat. to 11 p.m. Beer-and- 
wine license. Range: under $6. No reser- 
vations. Parking. MC, Visa. 

— 128 High St., 426-6455. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 7 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Beer- 
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(Guaranteed Panasonic 


Turns Gourmet Into 
Genius 


You'll find a Panasonic ( TM US Microwave Oven priced 
within your budget. 


Choose From: 




















NE8020 


All with Genes features. 

¢ Cook-a-round magnetic turntable 
for even cooking 

e Sensor-touch pads and auto 
sensor control for perfect food 
preparation 

e Exlusive 5 year limited warranty, 
includes parts and labor 








NE7920 











And you'll find them at these conveniently located reputable dealers. 


Music Nook 
174 Main Street 
Milford, Ma. 


Public Wholesale 
35 Lowell Street 
Wilmington, Ma. 


AAA TV 
4 “B” Common Street 
Wrentham, Ma. 


Brands Mart 
127 Smith Place 
Cambridge, Ma. 


Royal Jewelers 
493 Essex Street 
Lawrence, Ma. 


Randazza Brothers 
64 Washington Street 
Gloucester, Ma. 


RDH Sales 
428 Pearl Street 
Stoughton, Ma. 














Sed? 


WERNER’S 
CITY HALL PLAZA BOSTON, MASS. 
742-9595 


OPEN MON.-SAT. 11:00 A.M.-10:00 P.M. 











An interesting 
Snop .... 1oF 


interesting people 
¢Cutlery 
Butcher Block Furniture 
*Kitchen Glass and Crockery 
eand more 
1063-1077 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, 661-0350 
140 North Street, Hingham, 749-5451 
Main Street, Vineyard Haven, 693-9441 


Bowl & Board 











For Lunch, Dinner, & 
Entertainment, 
a new experience. 


A.LWine 
alle 


aiid 
l 


524 COMMONWEALTH AVE. KENMORE SQ 
536-7662 








SAVOR THE SEASONS AT 


malson 
robert 


CUISINE FRANCAISE 
OLD CITY HALL 

45 SCHOOL ST. BOSTON 
617-227-3370 











Unusual Middle East Cuisine 
Persian Specialties 
Faisinjan-Kuku Sabzi-Juie Kabob 
Imported Beer & Wine 
Vegetarian Specialties 
Dinners-Sandwiches in Peta bread 
Outdoor patio in season. Dinner for two, either for 
pearariens or meat lovers, includes wine, coffee & 
lessert. e 


TAKE OUT 354-9015 
14A Eliot St., Cambridge 
Across from the new Harvard Brattle 

MBTA Station, Harvard Square. 
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Continued from page 32 
and-wine license. Range: under $6. No 
reservations. 

— 102 Water St., 523-8576. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 7 a.m. to 3 p.m. No 
license. Range: under $6. No reserva- 
tions. AE. 

Weggie’s, Lincoln and Beach Sts., China- 
town, 235-4215. Open Mon. through Sun. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 8 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: under $6. Dancing. No reserva- 
tions. AE, DC, MC, Visa. American. 

Wine Cellar at Souper Salad, 524 Com- 
monwealth Ave., 536-7662. Open Sun. 
through Thurs. from 6 to 11 p.m., Fri. and 
Sat. to midnight. Beer-and-wine license. 
Range: under $6. Reservations accepted. 
Parking. Soft jazz nightly. MC, Visa. Euro- 
pean. 

Yenching, 671 Boylston St., 266-9367. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 10 p.m., Fri. and Sat. to 11 p.m. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: under $6. Reser- 
vations accepted on weekends. Parking. 
MC, Visa. Mandarin, Szechuan. 


CAMBRIDGE 

Ahmed’s, 96 Winthrop St. (Harvard 
Square), 876-5200. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. (Sat. to 3 
p.m.). Open Mon. through Thurs. from 5 to 
10 p.m. (on Fri. and Sat. to 11 p.m.). Open 
Sun. from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $10. Belly dancing on Wed. 
nights, and French singer and guitarist 
other nights. Reservations accepted. AE, 
MC, Visa. French/Moroccan. 
Aku-Aku, 149 Alewife Brook Parkway, 
491-5377. Open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 2 
a.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $6. 
Reservations. Free parking. AE, DC, MC. 
Chinese/Polynesian. 
Athenian Taverna, 569 Mass. Ave., 547- 
6300. Open Sun. through Tues. from 11 
a.m. to 11 p.m., Wed. through Sat. to 1 
a.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $6. 
Ethnic music Wed. through Sat. from 8:30 
p.m. to 1 a.m. Reservations accepted. 
Parking. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Greek. 
Atrium Cafe, 50 Church St.. 491-3745 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 8 a.m. to 1 
a.m. and on Sun. from noon to 1 a.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. No reserva- 
tions. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. International. 
Averof, 1924 Mass. Ave. 354-4500. Open 
daily from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: under $6. Belly dancing. Reserva- 
tions accepted. Parking. AE, MC, Visa. 
Mediterranean. 
Le Beau Geste, 147 Huron Ave., 864-6670. 
Open Tues. through Fri. from noon to 2 
p.m. and Tues. through Sat. from 6 to 10 
p.m. No license. Range: under $6 for 
lunch, over $10 for dinner. Reservations 
accepted (except Sat.). MC, Visa, per- 
sonal checks. Fresh fish. 
Buddy’s Sirloin Pit, 39 Brattle St., 864- 
4470. Open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: under $6. 
No reservations. American. 
Ground Round, 1712 Mass. Ave., 547- 
9357. Open Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 
a.m. to 12:30 a.m. and Sun. from noon to 
12:30 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $6. 
Parking. Reservations for large groups 
only. Soft rock on Thurs. Fri., and Sat. 
evenings. American. 
Henri 1V, 96 Winthrop St. (Harvard 
Square), 876-5200. Open Wed. through 
Sat. from 6 to 10 p.m. Contemporary cui- 
sine 
Latin-O, 11 Brookline St., 876-9074. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from noon to 11 p.m., 
Sun. from 4 to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $10. No reservations. Free 
parking. Latin music Fri. and Sat. from 8 
p.m. to 1 a.m. and Flamenco dancing from 
noon to 12:30 a.m. AE, MC, Visa, personal 
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_ Andther Season 


grinatiLanke ‘Restauran 


Fine Cllerind To Delight ‘The Senses 
9 MuVernons S. Baslon’ Ma. ones 
(617) 367-0880 











MUDDIE’S 


Middle East Restaurant 
192 Shirley Avenue, Revere 


— 284-9662 — 


Open 6 Days A Week 
From 11:00 A.M. - 9:00 P.M. 
Closed Mondays - Take Out Available 








mous-sa-ka (mous-sa-ka), 
n. 1. Greek dish made with a base 
of eggplant, layer of ground 


and topped with pilaf 
sauce. 2. One of over 
125 items at the... 


2) ARGEAN FARE 


OPEN 7 DAYS: 7 AM to 4 AM 
Call 267-2202 for information 

















NATURE IS IN ALLSTON 
COME ENJOY A NATURAL FOOD 
LUNCH OR DINNER 
EXPERIENCE THE TASTE OF ORGANIC 
FOODS 
PREPARED WITH SPRING WATER 
WE COOK FOR YOU: 

Whole Wheat and Buckwheat Noodles-Fresh 
Salads-Fresh Fish-Sandwiches-Soyburgers-Hot 


Soups-Fried Rice-Home Made Deserts-and more- 
Specials every day 


« LZODEON 
Mia’ NATURAL FOOD CAFE 


Hi6 Harvard Avenue. Allston 02134 Phone 





85 Atlantic 
Avenue 

on Boston's 
Historic 
Waterfront 
742-7041 


¢ SEAFOOD 


Restaurant 


Happy Hour - Free hors d'oeuvres 
4:00-6:30 Mon.-Fri. 
Non-Smoking Sections 

© PRIME RIB Private Parties Welcomed 
e STEAKS Live Entertainment Fri.-Sat. 
© COCKTAILS Dinner Mon.-Thurs. 5:30-10:00 
Fri.-Sat. 5:30-11 
Sun. 4-9 














you Saw_uUS in boston magazine 





The 1979 Readers’ Restaurant Poll Results 








Best Restaurant | Most Underrated , | Best Chicken Dishes Best Greek Food 


(overall) Food Bob the Chef Athens Olympia 
Ritz-Carlton Dining | Brandy Pete’s Brandy Pete’s Averof 
Room European Café Budapest Aegean Fare 








Café Budapest The 57 Restaurant sual the , 
Maison Robert Anthony’s Pier 4 Best Seafood Dishes Best American Food na the winners are... 
Locke-Ober Café No-Name Restaurant Legal Sea Food Durgin Park co 





In October, we launched our 


J, », a 
Houndstooth Delmonico Restaurant No-Name Restaurant Brandy Pete’s fivat avrvaal senders’ cestautant 


Lily’s Venetian Gardens Anthony’s Pier 4 and The 57 Restaurant ‘ + elie lis . 
Modern Gourmet Jimmy’s Harborside Hilltop Steakhouse ola wou ge snag - 
Parker's Restau | Most Overrated (tie) Warren Tavern favorite places to eat in each of 
Brandy Pete's Food : : Chart House forty-two categories. Forget 
Harvest Anthony’s Pier 4 Best Business Lunch | Friday’s what the reviewers say, we 
Locke-Ober Café Cricket’s Mt. Vernon implored. Tell us which 
Best Value Ritz-Carlton Dining Brandy Pete’s | Pillar House restaurants really have the 
Brandy Pete’s Room Gallagher Restavwent worst service, the best 
Legal Sea Food . - — Best Spanish or hamburgers, and the most 
Cricket’s Best Wine Lis via Best Sunday Brunch Mexican Food underrated food. No sooner 
Durgin Park Rite Oo Berer S? her’s Casa Romero had the issue hit the stands 
Callahan’s 7 Sol Azteca than the ballots began to flow 
ai Truna like Chateau Lafite at Maison 
Robert, and on these pages, we 
Best Chinese Food shat your winners and 
Joyce Chen osers, in the order in which 
en you voted for them. 
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GREAT STEAKS ARE 
ONLY A 5 MINUTE WALK 
FROM FENWAY PARK 


(Plus Free Dinner Parking) 


STEAK LUNCHEONS FROM $2.75 
STEAK DINNERS FROM $5.25 
Plus Boston’s Best Salad Bar 


NEWBURYS STEAK NOUSE 


94 Mass. Ave. at Newbury St. 
Major Credit Cards Accepted 536-0184 Noon to Midnight 








In Copley Square 


ane igeay 





= 3 21 Huntington Avenue, 
eG opley Square, Bosto 


Jur. Cole 


Dining & Catering 





Hours: 5:30-10:30 
Mon.-Sat 
Closed Sunday 


1271 Cambridge St. 
Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 02139 











His triumphs and his victories 
Outmeasured his defeats: 
He swam the Nile 
He climbed the ‘Horn 
He ate at 


Brandy Pete’s 


82 Broad Street, Boston - 338-9666 & 9581 








FOZ 
Imperial Teahouse 


Authentic Chinese Cuisine 
Dim Sum Daily - Luncheon 
Banquets - Cocktails 


70 BEACH ST. 
BOSTON. MASS. 





ORDERS TO GO 
426-8543 








Quiches! Omelettes! Pasta! Chowsh 
Homemade breads and desserts, 
best chocolate cake in town! 


Ticino 





56 BOYLSTON ST. 
(just outside Harvard) 
547-9256 


Fine Italian Culsine 


DAVIOS 


Dinner Sun - Thurs ‘til 11:30 Fri & Sat ‘til 12:30 
Valet parking 262-4810 

















Harvard Square 876-5200 “™. 
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checks. Mexican. 

Little Osaka, 465 Concord Ave., 491-6600. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 4:30 to 
9:45 p.m., Fri. and Sat. to 10:45 p.m. 
Range: $6 to $10. Reservations for four or 
more only. Free parking. AE, DC, MC, 
Visa. Japanese. 

Panache, 798 Main St., 492-9500. Open 
Tues. through Sat. from 6 to 10 p.m. No 
license. Reservations accepted. Parking. 
French. 

Plough & Stars, 912 Mass. Ave., 492-9653. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from noon to 2:30 
p.m. and on Sun. from 12:30 to 4 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. Live entertain- 
ment. No reservations. 

Restaurant Roka, 18 Eliot St. (Harvard 
Sq.), 661-0344. Open daily from 11:30 a.m. 
to 2:30 p.m. and from 5:30 to 10 p.m. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: under $6. Reser- 
vations accepted. AE, MC, Visa, house 
charge. Traditional Japanese. 

Rufus Porter’s, 50 Church St. (Harvard 
Sq.), 491-3735. Open Sun. through Thurs. 
from 11 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. and from 5 to 10 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted. AE, CB, DC, MC, 
Visa. American. 

Stock Pot, 57 Boylston St., 492-9058. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 
8 p.m. and Sun. from 5 to 8:30 p.m. No 
license. Range: under $6. Sunday-after- 
noon jazz. Reservations accepted. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. American. 

Sunflower Cafe, 22 Boylston St., 864-8450. 
Open daily from 11:30 a.m. to midnight. 
Fully licensed. Range: under $6. Sunday- 
afternoon jazz. Reservations accepted. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. American. 

Swiss Alps, 114 Mt. Auburn St., 354-1366. 
Open Sun. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 
11 p.m. and to midnight on Fri. and Sat. 
Fully licensed. Range: under $6. Live jazz 
on Wed. and Thurs. from 9:30 p.m. to 1 
a.m. Reservations accepted. Parking. MC, 
Visa. Swiss. 

Ticino, 56 Boylston St., 547-9256. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 11 
p.m., and on Sun. from 10:30 a.m. to 11 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $6. 
Reservations accepted. Swiss/Italian. 
Turtle Cafe, 1271 Cambridge St., 354- 
8599. Open Mon. through Sat. from 5:30 to 
10:30 p.m. No license. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted for five or more. 
MC, Visa. Continental. 


BROOKLINE, NEWTON 

Aegean Fare, 1952 Beacon St., Brookline, 
232-7900. Open Mon. through Sat. from 7 
a.m. to 2 a.m. and on Sun. from 8 a.m. to 2 
a.m. Beer-and-wine license. Greek/Amer- 
ican. 
Charley’s Eating and Drinking Saloon, 
Chestnut Hill Mall, 964-1200. See Boston 
listing. 
Legal Sea Foods, Route 9, Chestnut Hill. 
Open Sun. through Tues. from 11 a.m. to 
9:30 p.m. and Wed. through Sat. to 10 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. No reser- 
vations. AE. Fresh seafood. 
Nathan’s Nosh, 1003 Beacon St., Brook- 
line, 734-8915. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m. No license. Range: 
under $6. No reservations. Deli. 
Shanghai Garden, 1366 Beacon St., 
Brookline, 277-1012. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from noon to 10:30 p.m., Fri. and 
Sat. to 11:30 p.m., and Sun. from 4 to 10:40 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $6. 
Reservations accepted. Parking. MC, Visa. 
Mandarin and Szechuan. 
Valle’s, Route 9, Newton, 969-9160. Open 
daily from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. and to mid- 
night on Saturday. Fully licensed. Range: 
$6 to $10. No reservations. Free parking. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. American. 

Continued on page 38 





Oyster 


Fish eLeaee a 
Bars 


7 Ve 
Markets Si 
LEGAL SEA FOODS* 
“Tf it isn’t fresh, it isn’t Legal.” 63 
Recommended by Holiday Magazine 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel Rte. 9 


Park Square, Boston Chestnut Hill 
426-4444 277-7300 








a AMAMaanrorl 
sunday brunch 


247-0011 








A NEW 
HEALTHY FOOD 
RESTAURANT 





53 JACKSON ST. 
alanine Sq.) 
UGUS ° 233-1322 











onete 
o'@ Seventh Inn 


288 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 261-3965 
Lunch and Dinner are served Monday through 
Thursday 12:00 to 9:00, Friday and Saturday 12:00 to 
9:30. Closed Sunday. 

The Seventh Inn accepts caterings and private parties. 
Master Charge and Visa accepted. 








some to the Swiss Alps 
for Lunch 


Cocktail Lounge 
114 at Auburn St. 





— Japanese Food= 
Tel. 491-6600 
465 Concord Ave. 
Cambridge, Mass. 











Enjoy Boston’s best deli no matter 
what time wang strikes. 


| MON—SAT: 
7am till Midnight 
SUN: 7am till 8pm 








| T-A-K-E-0-U-T 

















Its right 
on the tip of your tongue. 


“Costa do Sol”. 
In a glass by itself, or shared among 
friends ... with cheese or chateaubriand. 
Think of this vintage Portuguese Rose as 
an old friend ...dependable not demanding; 
authentic not pretentious. 


Costa do Sol. The right Rose. 


CONTENTS 
32 OUNCES 


COSTA DO SOL 
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Costa do Sol 


Produced & bottled by Vini Cola de Sanglahos. 
Imported by Costa do Sol, Inc., Boston, MA 














WE GOT A B+!! 
FROM EVENING 


MAGAZINE 
and the PHANTOM DINER 





METRO DELI 
160 CAMBRIDGE STREET 


BOSTON, MA 
742-6319 


SALAD BAR 

HOT MEALS 
OVERSIZED DELI SANDWICHES 

BREAKFAST 


Breakfast 7 A.M.-7 P.M. Mon.-Fri. 
Hours = 8:00 A.M.-4:00 P.M. Sat. 
8:00 A.M.-2:00 P.M. Sun. 
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Walter’s, 1700 Beacon St., Brookline, 566- 
3469. Open Tues. through Fri. from noon 
to 11 p.m. Open on Sat. from noon to 3 
p.m. and 3:30 to 11 p.m. Open Sun. from 1 
to 10 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Live music Thurs. through Sat. Reserva- 
tions accepted. Free parking. AE, MC, 
Visa. Italian-American. 


EXURBIA 
Allegro, 458 Moody St., Waltham, 891- 
5486. Open Tues. through Sat. from 6 to 
9:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted. Free parking. No 
jeans. MC, Visa. Homemade Italian. 
Banyon Club, Old Rte. 1, Ipswich, 356- 
7066. Open Tues. through Sun. from 4:30 
p.m. to midnight. Fully licensed. Range: $6 
to $10. Dancing Wed. through Sun. from 8 
p.m. to 1 a.m. Reservations accepted. 
Parking. Proper dress. AE, MC, Visa, club 
membership. American, seafood. 
Cafe L’Orange, 86 Thoreau St., Concord, 
369-8700. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m., Tues. through 
Thurs. from 6:30 to 9 p.m. Fri. and Sat. to 
10 p.m. Sun. brunch from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Reserva- 
tions accepted. Parking. AE, MC, Visa, 
personal checks. French/Continental. 
Charley’s Eating and Drinking Saloon, 
South Shore Plaza, Braintree, 848-0200. 
See Boston listing. 
The Front Page, Thompson Sq., Bunker 
Hill Mall, Charlestown, 242-5010. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to mid- 
night, Sun. from 11 a.m. to midnight. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Parking. 
Proper dress. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Ameri- 


can. 
Ground Round, in addition to those listed 
under Boston and Cambridge, has res- 
taurants in Danvers (777-0905), Framing- 
ham (879-2822), Peabody (535-9863), and 
Natick (978-2881). 

Hubbard’s Cupboard, 53 Jackson St., 
Saugus, 233-1322. Open Mon., Tues., and 
Sat. from 6 a.m. to 4 p.m. and on Wed., 
Thurs., and Fri. to 8 p.m. Open Sun. from 8 
a.m. to 1 p.m. No license. Range: under $6. 
Reservations accepted. Parking. Home 
cooking. 

Hugo’s Lighthouse, 44 Border St., Cohas- 
set, 383-1700. Open daily from noon to 10 


‘p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 


Three-piece orchestra on Wed. through 
Sat. Valet parking. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Seafood. 

Jade Fountain, 200 Boston Post Road, 
Marlboro, 1-481-6430. Open Mon. through 
Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 1:30 a.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. Reservations 
accepted. Free parking. No T-shirts. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Chinese. 

La Rosa Blanca, 77 Central Avenue, Lynn, 
598-7072. Open Mon. through Thurs. from 
11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. and on Fri. to 11 p.m. 
Open Sat. from 4 to 11 p.m. and to 10 p.m. 
on Sun. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted. Parking. MC, Visa. 
Italian. 

Le Bocage, 72 Bigelow Ave., Watertown, 
923-1210. Open Mon. through Sat. from 6 
to 11 p.m. and on Fri. and Sat. from 5:30 to 
11 p.m. Wine served. Range: over $10. 
Parking. BA, MC, Visa, personal checks. 
French. 

Muddie’s, 192 Shirley Ave., Revere, 284- 
9662. Open Tues. through Sun. from 11 
a.m. to 9 p.m. Range: under $6. Reserva- 
tions accepted. Parking. Middle Eastern. 
Valle’s, Route 93, Andover, 944-4090 (also 
at Union St., Route 3, Braintree, 848-3363, 
and at Route 1, Saugus, 289-4090). Open 
daily from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m., Saturday to 
midnight. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
No reservations. Free parking. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. American. r 
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Treat Yourself 
To The Best 


—<- ~ 


“Shanghai Garden is, 
simply, one of the best 
restaurants we’ve tried in 
many years. Not one of the 
best Chinese restaurants, but 
one of the best, period.” 

— Boston Phoenix, 
August 16, 1977 


ee 


“Shanghai Garden is a 
Chinese restaurant that sets 
the standard for the Boston 
area. Superbly prepared food 
from the Mandarin Szechuan 
cuisine. Everything we’ve tried 
here has been worth every 
penny.” 

— Boston Phoenix, 
May 23, 1978 








When on Commonwealth Ave. 
in Brighton visit 


te RICE 
BOWL 


1033 Commonwealth Ave., Brighton 


Authentic Szechuan and 
Mandarin Foods in the 
great tradition of 
Shanghai Garden 


783-1220 





COCKTAILS 





1366 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, 


277-1012 


Brookline 


277-1011 














We learned to defy and defend; Shoulder to 
have fought it out—yet the wild 


“Robert Service 
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TheBlack Sheep of Cabadian Liquors. 


Jack ‘yg 


4°44. Soft-spoken and smooth, its 
oe ‘ * 
: : hundred-proof potency simmers . 
just below the surface. Straight, on the rocks,” 
or mixed, YUKON JACK is a breed-apart; unlike ' 


any Canadian liquor you've ever tasted. \ E * 
| 100 Pgoof Imported Liqueur 


|@ek 80 and 100 PrgBt. imported and Bottled by Heublein, inc. Hartford, 





